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“Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  instituUons  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.” — WasHixoToir. 
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Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  on  the  expediency  of  introducing 
Musical  Instruction  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City,  August  24,  1837. 

Through  the  kindness  of  an  unknown  friend  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  this  interesting  document,  which  we  have 
read  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  interest.  During  a  tour 
of  some  months,  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  visit  to  France  and  Switzerland,  we  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  witnessing  the  success,  with  which  the  elements  of 
Music  areltaught,  in  the  primary  schools  of  these  countries  and 
the  beneficial  influence  which  the  study  exerts  on  the'pupils. 
We  had  witnessed  also  its  successful  introduction,  into  some 
private  schools  in  England,  particularly  Dr,  Mayo’s  school  at 
Cheam  in  Surrey.  Being  a  foreigner  however,  and  having 
other  improvements  to  advocate,  drawn  from  the  same 
sources,  which  we  deemed  of  still  higher  importance,  we 
purposely  abstained  from  saying  any  thing  on  this  subject. 
We  were  afraid  indeed  that  arguments  from  us  would  be 
unavailing,  and  were  unwilling  to  increase  the  prejudice 
with  which  our  Educator  is  already  viewed  hy  some  as  ad¬ 
vocating  foreign  innovations. 

The  excellent  Report  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  has  re¬ 
lieved  us  from  these  scruples.  The  arguments  which  we 
might  have  urged,  are  there  stated  with  clearness  and  force 
by  American  citizens,  chosen  from  the  school  committee  of 
Boston  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  reporting  to  that 
Board,  the  deliberate  opinion  which  they  had  formed  after 
full  investigation.  In  the  pre&ce  to  this  edition  of  the  Re¬ 
port  it  is  moreover  stated  that  the  teaching  of  Muaie,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Boston  public  schools  agreeably  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  has  there  be¬ 
come  a  regular  and  delightful  branch  of  education.  The 


reasoning  of  the  Report  has  then  been  confirmed  by  the  test 
of  experience,  and  that  not'  among  foreigners,  the  difference  ^ 
of  whose  institutions,  may  be  urged  as  a  reason,  or  question-  > 
ing  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  change  proposed  but  ^ 
among  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  cities 
of  the  Union.  , 

The  argument  from  the  effects  of  the  change  proposed  on 
schools  themselves  is  thus  ably  stated. 

“There  is  a  threefold  standard,  asortof  chemi¬ 
cal  test,  by  which  education  itself  and  every  | 
branch  of  education  may  be  tried.  Is  it  intellec¬ 
tual — is  it  moral — is  it  physical  ?  Let  vocal  Mu- 1 
sic  be  examined  by  this  standard.  I 

Try  it  intellectually.  Music  is  an  intellectual  ■ 
art.  Among  the|seven  liberal  arts,  which  the  scho¬ 
lastic  ages  regarded  as  pertaining  to  humanity,  ' 
Music  had  its  place.  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  As- , 
tronomy  and  Music,  these  formed  the  quadrivi-  j 
um.  Separate  degrees  in  Music,  it  is  believed,  | 
are  still  conferred  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  ■ 
Memory,  comparison,  attention  intellectual  facul-  j 
ties  all  of  them,  are  quickened  by  the  study  of  its  ! 
principles.  It  is  not  ornamental  merely.  It  is  : 
not  an  accomplishment  alone.  It  may  be  made,  ’ 
to  some  extent,  an  intellectual  discipline.  j 

Try  Music  morally.  There  is, — who  has  not  i 
felt  it, — a  mysterious  connection,  ordained  un-  j 
doubtedly  for  wise  purposes,  between  certain  , 
sounds  and  the  moral  sentiments  of  man.  This  | 
is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  neither  is  it  to  be  explained.  | 
It  is  an  ultimate  law  of  man's  nature.  “  In  Mu- 
sic,  says  Hooker]  the  |very  image  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  perceived.”  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  natural  scale  of  musical  sound  can  only  pro- . 
duce  good,  virtuous,  and  kindly  feelings.  You 
must  reverse  this  scale,  if  you  would  call  forth 
the  sentiments  of  a  corrupt,  degraded,  and  degen¬ 
erate  character.  Has  not  the  finger  of  the  Al- 1 
mighty  written  here  an  indication  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken  ?  And  if  such  be  the  case,  if  there  be 
this  necessary  concordance  between  certain  i 
sounds  and  certain  trains  of  moral  feeling,  is  it . 
unphilosophical  to  say  that  exercises  in  vocal 
Music  may  be  so  directed  and  arranged  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  habits  of  feeling  of  which  these  sounds 
are  the  types  ?  Besides,  happiness,  contentment, 
cheerfulness,  tranquility, — these  are  the  natural 
effects  of  Music.  These  qualities  are  connected 
intimately  with  the  moral  government  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Why  should  they  not  under  proper 
management,  be  rendered  equally  efficient  in  the 
moral  governmeQt  of  the  school  ? 

And  now  try  music  physically.  “  A  fact,  says 
an  American  physician,  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  my  profession,  which  is  that  the  exercise  of 
the  organs  of  the  breast  by  singing  contributes 
very  much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases  to 
which  the  climate  and  other  causes  expose  them.” 
A  musical  writer  in  England  after  quoting  this  re¬ 
mark,  says,  “  the.  Music  Master  of  our  Academy 
has  furnished  me'Nvith  an  observation  still  more 
in  favor  of  this  opinion.  He  informs  me  that  he 


had  known  several  persons  strongly  disposed  to 
health,  by  the  exercise  of  the  lungs  in  singing.” 
But  why  cite  medical  or  other  authorities  to  a 
point  so  plain  ?  It  appears  self-evident  that  exer¬ 
cises  in  vocal  Music,  when  not  carried  to  an  un¬ 
reasonable  excess,  must  expand  the  chest,  and 
thereby  strengthen  tMe  lungs  and  vital  organs. 

Judged  then  by  this  triple  standard,  intellectu¬ 
ally,  morally,  and  physically,  vocal  Music  seems 
to  have  a  natural  place  in  every  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  aspires,  as  should  every  system,  to 
develops  man’s  whole  nature. 

In  regarding  however  the  effect  of  vocal  Music, 
as  a  branch  of  popular  instruction,  on  our  Public 
schools,  there  are  some  practical  considerations 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  are  de¬ 
serving  of  particular  attention. 

Good  reading,  we  all  know,  is  an  important 
object,  in  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  our 
schools.  And  on  what  does  it  depend?  Apart 
from  emphasis,  on  two  things  mainly,  modulation, 
and  articulation.  Now  modulation  comes  from 
the  vowel  sounds,  and  articulation  from  the  con¬ 
sonant  sounds  of  the  language  chiefly.  Dyna¬ 
mics,  therefore,  or  that  part  of  vocal  Music  which 
is  concerned  with  the  force  and  delivery  of  sounds, 
has  a  direct  connection  with  rhetoric.  In  fact, 
the  daily  sounding  of  the  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds  deliberately,  distinctly,  and  by  themselves, 
as  the  Committee  have  heard  them  sounded  in  the 
musical  lessons  given  according  to  the  Pestalox- 
zian  system  of  instruction,  would,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  be  as  good  an  exercise  in  the  elements  of 
harmonious  and  correct  speech  as  could  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Roger  Ascham,  the  famous  school  master 
and  scholar  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  surely  no 
mean  judge,  holds  this  language.  “  All  voices, 
great  and  small,  base  and  shrill,  weak  or  soft, 
may  be  holpen  and  brought  to  a  good  point  by 
learning  to  sing.”  The  Committee,  after  atten¬ 
tive  observation,  confess  themselves  of  this  opin¬ 
ion. 

There  is  another  consideration  not  unworthy 
of  remark.  “Recreation,  says  Locke,  is  not 
ing  idle,  as  any  one  may  observe,  but  easing  the 
weary  part  by  change  of  business.”  This  reflec¬ 
tion,  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  contains  deep  wisdom.  An  alternation  is 
needed  in  our  schools,  which  without  being  idle¬ 
ness  shall  yet  give  rest.  Vocal  Music  seems  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  to  afford  that  alternation.  A  recrea¬ 
tion,  yet  not  a  relaxation — its  office  would  thus 
be,  to  restore  the  jaded  energies,  and  send  back 
the  scholars  with  invigorated  powers  to  oflMr 
more  laborious  duties. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  to  which  the 
Committee  ask  the  serious  attention  of  the  Board. 
It  is  this.  By  the  regulations  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  it  is  provided,  that  in  all  the  Public  seheeto 
the  day  shall  open  with  becoming  ezereiaas  of 
devotion.  How  naturally  and  how  beautifully 
vocal  Music  would  mingle  with  these  exoreiaeai 
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ind  what  unity,  harmony  and  meaning  might  thus 
be  given  to  that  which  at  present,  it  is  feared,  is 
too  often  found  to  be  a  lifeless  or  an  unfiuitful 
service,  need  only  be  suggested  to  be  understood. 
The  Committee  ask  the  Board  to  pause  and  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  importance  has  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  looked  to,  of  letting  in  a  predominating  religi¬ 
ous  sentiment,  independently  of  all  forms  of  faith, 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  our  schools.” 

After  notidog  Tarioas  objection!,  particularly  that  singing 
4apeDds  upon  a  natural  ear  for  Music  without  which  all  in¬ 
struction  will  he  useless,  an  objection  contradicted  by  the 
experience  all  the  countries  into  which  this  branch  of 
education  has  been  introduced,  on  an  extensive  scale,  the 
Report  proceeds  to  state  the  arguments  from  the  extrindc 
afiects  of  the  change  proposed,  or  the  influence  which  the 
introducUon  of  Music,  as  a  brancn  of  knowledge  is  likely  to 
•xert  on  society. 

What  is  the  great  object  of  our  system  of  pop¬ 
ular  instruction  ?  Are  our  schools  mere  houses  of 
Correction,  in  which  animal  nature  is  to  be  kept 
in  subjection  by  the  law  of  brute  force  and  the 
stated  drudgery  of  distasteful  tasks  ?  Not  so. 
They  have  a  nobler  office.  They  are  valuable 
mainly  as  a  preparation  and  a  training  of  the 
young  spirit  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  com¬ 
ing  life.  Now  the  defect  of  our  present  system, 
admirable  as  that  system  is,  is  this,  that  it  aims 
to  develope  the  intellectual  part  of  man’s  nature 
solely,  when  for  all  the  true  purposes  of  life,  it  is 
of  more  importance,  a  hundred  fold,  to  feel  right* 
ly,  than  to  think  profoundly.  Besides,  human 
life  must  and  ought  to  have  its  amusements.  We 
cannot  bring  up  a  race  upon  Lyceum  Lectures 
solely,  wholesome  though  that  food  may  be. 
Man  must  have  agreeable  excitement.  There 
will  be  recreation  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are 
ended.  What  shall  that  recreation  be?  So  far 
then  as  human  life  is  concerned,  properly  to  di¬ 
rect  the  feelings  and  amusements,  belongs  to  eve¬ 
ry  system  which  aspires  to  the  name  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  wise  system  of  Public  Education.  An  in¬ 
itiation  into  the  elements  of  vocal  Music  at  school 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  seems  best  fit¬ 
ted  to  supply  that  direction.  “Music,  says  a 
modem  German  writer,  is  the  gymnastics  of  the 
affeedons.”  Music  and  the  love  of  it  have  been 
and  may  be  perverted, — who  knows  it  not?  Guard 
it  therefore,  guide  it,  lead  it  into  the  right  chan¬ 
nels.  But  be  not  guilty  of  the  illogical  deduction 
of  arguing  from  the  occasional  abuse  of  one  of 
God’s  best  gifts  to  its  disuse.  No.  Let  all  pa¬ 
rents  understand  that  every  pure  and  refined  plea¬ 
sure  for  which  a  child  acquires  a  relish,  is  to  that 
extent,  a  safeguard' and  preservative  against  a 
low  and  debasing  one.  Music  when  kept  to  its 
legitimate  uses,  calls  forth  none  but  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature.  In  the  language  of  an  il¬ 
lustrious  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  “Mu¬ 
sic  is  a  thing  that  delighteth  all  ages  and  beseem- 
eth  all  states,  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  joy, 
as  decent  being  added  to  actions  of  greatest  sol¬ 
emnity,  as  being  used  when  men  sequester  them¬ 
selves  fironsnction.”  If  such  be  the  natural  effects 
of  Music,  if  it  enliven  prosperity  or  soothe  sor¬ 
row,  if  it  quicken  the  pulses  of  social  happiness, 
if  it  can  fill  the  vacancy  of  an  hour  that  would 
otherwise  be  listlessly  or  uuprofitably- spent,  if  it 
gild  with  a  mild  light  the  chequered  scenes  of 
^ily  existence,  why  then  limit  its  benign  and 
Mesned  influence  ?  Let  it,  with  healing  on  its 
iriags,  enter  through  ten  thousand  avenues  the 
paternal  dwelling.  Let  it  mingle  with  religion. 


with  labor,  with  the  homebred  amusements  and 
innocent  enjoyments  of  life.  Let  it  no  longer  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  ornament  of  the  rich. 
Still  let  it  continue  to  adorn  the  abodes  of  wealth, 
but  let  it  also  light  up  with  gladness,  the  honest 
hearth  of  poverty.  Once  introduce  vocal  Music 
into  the  common  schools  and  you  make  it  what 
it  should  be  made,  the  property  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  And  so  as  time  passes  away,  and  one  race 
succeeds  to  another,  the  true  object  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  Public  Education  may  be  realized,  and  we 
may,  year  after  year,  raise  up  good  citizens  to 
the  Commonwealth,  by  sending  forth  from  our 
schools,  happy,  useful,  well  instructed,  contented 
members  of  society. 

The  subject,  in  this  connection,  swells  into  one 
of  national  universality  and  importance.  There 
are  said  to  be,  at  this  lime,  not  far  from  eighty 
thousand  common  schools  in  this  country, 
in  which  are  to  be  found  ,  the  people  who  in 
coming  years  will  mould  the  character  of  this 
democracy.  If  vocal  Music  were  generally 
adopted  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  these  schools, 
it  might  be  reasonably  expected  then,  in  at  least, 
two  generations  we  should  be  changed  into  a 
musical  people.  The  great  point  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  Music 
into  popular  elementary  instruction  is,  that  there¬ 
by  you  set  in  motion  a  mighty  power  which  si¬ 
lently,  but  surely  in  the  end,  will  humanize,  re¬ 
fine,  and  elevate  a  whole  community.  Music  is 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  therefore  deals  with  ab¬ 
stract  beauty,  and  so  lifts  man  to  the  source  of  all 
beauty,  from  finite  to  infinite,  and  from  the  world 
of  matter,  to  the  world  of  spirits  and  to  God. 
Music  is  the  great  hand-maid  of  civilization. 
Whence  come  these  traditions  of  a  reverend  an¬ 
tiquity,  seditions  quelled,  cures  wrought,  fleets 
and  armies  governed  by  the  force  of  song, — 
whence  that  responding  of  rocks,  woods  and  trees 
to  the  harp  of  Orpheus, — whence  a  city’s  walls 
uprising  beneath  the  wonder-working  touches  of 
Apollo’s  lyre? — These,  it  is  true,  are  fables,  yet 
they  shadow  forth,  beneath  the  veil  of  allegory, 
a  profound  truth.  They  beautifully  proclaim  the 
mysterious  union  blween  Music,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  man’s  civilization,  and  the  soul  of  man. 
Prophets  and  wise  men,  large  minded  law-givers 
of  an  olden  time  understood  and  acted  on  this 
truth.  The  ancient  oracles  were  uttered  in  song. 
The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  put  to  Music 
and  got  by  heart  at  school.  Minstrel  and  sage  are 
in  some  languages,  convertible  terms.  Music  is 
allied  to  the  highest  sentiments  of  man’s  moral 
nature,  love  of  God,  love  of  country,  love  of 
friends.  Wo  to  the  nation  in  which  these  senti¬ 
ments  are  allowed  to  go  to  decay  !  What  tongue 
can  tell  the  unutterable  energies  that  reside  in 
these  three  engines.  Church  Music,  National 
Airs,  and  Fireside  Melodies,  as  means  of  inform¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  the  mightv  heart  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple!” 

We  are  afraid  to  weaken  the  force  oft  his  appeal  by  any  state¬ 
ment  of  ours,yetwe  cannot  close  this  aHicle  without  exprsssing 
how  sincerely  we  respond  to  the  sentiments  which  it  breathes 
— In  (he  age  in  which  we  live,  every  thing  is  brought  to  the 
test  of  utility — a  vulgar  materialism;  a  worshipping  of  gold  is 
lameptably  prevalent.  Men  rise  early  and  sit  up  late  and  de¬ 
vote  all  their  energies  to  what — to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
which  they  are  to  bequeath  to  another,  or  to  expend  on  fine 
furniture  and  equipages  or  on  the  ginUfication  of  our  lowest 
appetites — How  important  in  such  an  age  to  impart  a  taste  fo*^ 
the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  if  not  virtue  is  at  least  *Ho  virtue 


near  allied”  which  calms  the  passions,  dispels  melaticholy, 
gladdens  the  social  circle,  and  in  its  noblest  application  sol- 
emnixes  the  mind,  purifies  h  from  the  dross  of  earthly  aflecti  )ns 
and  elevates  it  to  communion  with  the  father  of  Spirits ! 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

We  extract  from  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  April,  the  following  impressive  statement  of  the 

duties  of  these  committees. 

“  Supposing  that  the  towns  in  the  Slate  have 
raised  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  the  current  year,  it  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  school  committees, 
whether  this  sum  of  money  shall  be  expended  fdr 
naught,  lost,  for  all  useful  purposes  sunk  or  an¬ 
nihilated  ;  or  whether  it  shall  be  returned  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold  in  mental  and  moral  improvement, — in 
the  means  of  extended  usefulness  and  happiness. 
Nay,  it  may  be  so  misapplied  as  to  be  positively 
injurious  instead  of  beneficial ;  so  as  to  foster  in¬ 
dolence,  to  create  insolent  habits,  disobedience, 
indecency,  profanity,  falsehood,  and  the  noxious 
train  of  mischiefs  and  vices,  which  always  follows 
from  an  ignorant  or  perverse  management  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  schools  may  become  moral  pest- 
houses,  with  this  disadvantage  over  common  hos¬ 
pitals,  that  the  patients  are  confined  just  long 
enough  to  contract  diseases,  in  their  most  malig¬ 
nant  form,  and  are  then  turned  out  to  scatter  the 
contagion.  Such  schools  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  more  aptly,  than  to  an  old-fashioned  state 
prison,  where  convicts  of  all  sexes  and  ages  herded 
together,  and  education,  in  the  various  branches 
of  villany,  was  carried  forward  on  the  Lancaste- 
rian  or  monitorial  system — all  the  culprit-pupils, 
by  turns,  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  teacher 
and  learner.  Now  the  responsibility  of  produc¬ 
ing  one  or  the  other  of  these  results,  rests  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  school  committees. 

Again,  suppose  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of four  and  sixteen, 
who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  public 
schools  for  all  the  education  they  will  ever  re¬ 
ceive,  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Reckoning  the  whole  of  their  school-going  life  at 
twelve  years, — that  is,  the  intervening  period  be¬ 
tween  four  and  sixteen, — and  the  present  will  be 
the  last  year  in  which  more  than  twelve  thousand 
of  these  children  will  attend  school.  At  the  close 
of  this  year,  they  are  to  graduate  with  such  “hon¬ 
ors”  as  the  teachers  may  assign  them.  Of  course 
all  the  other  children  in  the  schools  will  be  car¬ 
ried  forward  one  year,  so  that  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  for  this  year,  will  be 
equal  to  the  entire  care  of  more  than  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  children,  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
education.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  this 
year’s  committees,  equals  that  of  the  entire  edu¬ 
cation  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  State. 

Now,  in  the  whole  range  of  civil  officers,  from 
constable  to  governor,  is  there  any  upon  whom 
are  devolved  responsibilities  more  weighty,  or 
duties  more  sacred?  Who  have  a  larger  amount 
of  the  future  intrusted  to  their  keeping  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  decision,  than  school  com- 
mitte-men  ?  Surely,  no  man  can  touch  any  spring 
in  the  whole  machinery  of  civil  institutions,  whose 
elastic  force  will  reach  farther  into  futurity,  than 
that  which  they  touch.  The  consequences  of 
whatever  they  do,  of  whatever  they  omit  to  do, 
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art  hereafter  to  be  broadly  developed  and  to  be* 
come  manifest  in  great  results  of  good  or  evil. 
Do  school  committees  attach  its  due  importance- 
to  the  station  they  have  assumed  ?  Reason  com¬ 
mands  us  to  apportion  our  time  and  our  energy 
amongst  different  objects,  according  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  values.  To  labor  earnestly  and  assiduously, 
for  some  trivial  object,  while  one  of  inestimable 
value  is  wholly  abandoned  or  forgotten,  is  pretty 
good  evidence,  at  least  of  folly,  if  not  of  insanity. 
Reason  informs  us,  that  the  several  duties,  apper¬ 
taining  to  us  in  this  life,  are  to  be  arranged  upon 
a  scale,  according  to  their  relative  worth,  and  then 
our  talents  and  efforts  are  to  be  divided  amongst 
them,  according  to  precedence,  and  in  the  ratio  of 
their  values.  Now,  let  us  compare  some  of  these 
interests  and  objects,  so  far  as  public  duties  are 
concerned,  and  see  whether  the  social  rank  of  a 
school-committee  man  has  not  been  thrust  out  of 
its  place,  degraded,  dishonored,  and  whether 
some  exertion  be  not  necessary  to  reinstate  it  in 
its  true  position,  and  to  reinvest  it  with  its  prop¬ 
er  character  of  moral  dignity.  We  abjure  all  aid 
from  fancy.  We  will  not  overcolor  or  exagge¬ 
rate.  We  disdain  all  declamatory  flourishes  on 
so  solemn  a  subject.  We  appeal  to  the  reason, 
the  calm,  dispassionate  judgment  of  this  commu¬ 
nity.  We  entreat  them  to  look  at  this  subject, 
only  fifteen  minutes,  as  they  would  at  a  mere 
matter  of  worldly  interest,  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  decide.  Let  the  conduct  of  school-com¬ 
mittee  men,  and  the  judgment  which  the  public 
pronounce  upon  it,  be  compared  with  that  con¬ 
duct  and  that  judgment  in  regard  to  other  things. 

Compare  the  office  and  the  duty  of  a  school- 
committee  man,  with  the  highly  esteemed  office 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Here  are  two  classes 
of  legal  officers,  each  intrusted  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  portion  of  the  public  sovereignty.  But 
here  the  analogy  ends.  The  grand  aim  of  the 
school-committee  man  is,  to  educate  the  rising 
generation — his  own  children,  and  the  children  of 
his  neighbors  and  townsmen — in  a  fitting  and 
proper  manner to  educate  them  as  though  they 
were  men,  and  not  animals  ;  beings  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  remaining  stationary — necessitated  to 
rise  or  fall — who  have  started  upon  a  career,  and 
who  must  run  that  career — who  must  advance  in 
some  direction,  either  towards  honour  or  infamy. 
These  children  are  now  ignorant,  but  they  can¬ 
not  remain  so.  It  is  the  compulsion  of  their  na¬ 
tures,  and  of  the  institutions  under  which  they 
were  born,  that  they  must  learn  something;  and 
if  they  do  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  good,  they 
will  of  evil.  Company  after  company  of  these 
children  are  daily  coming  upon  the  stage  of  life. 
They  are  becoming  parts  and  members  of  a  sys¬ 
tem,  where  true  knowledge  is  indispensable  to 
happiness,  and  in  which  erioneous  notions  and 
convictions  will  inflict  dreadful  privations  and 
calamities.  The  moral,  like  the  natural  world, 
is  full  of  irresistible  movements  and  tendencies, 
and  if  one  understands  them  and  acts  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  them,  they  are  his  co-workers,  they 
will  carry  forward  and  perfect  all  the  plans  which 
his  wisdom  may  devise ;  but  they  overwhelm 
whomsoever  is  ignorant  of  them,  or  acts  in  con¬ 
trariety  to  them.  The  children,  too,  are  daily 
forming  characters  and  habits.  These  ar^to  fix 
their  internal  state  of  mind,  and  their  socW  posi¬ 
tion  in  after  life.  By  these,  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
tented,  happy,  respectable,  useful,  honorable,  no¬ 
bly  great ,d»d  good :  or  depraved,  grovelling,  in¬ 
famous  ja  life,  ignominious  in  death.  The  hab¬ 


its,  they  are  now  forming,  are  accelerating  veloc¬ 
ities  towords  the  gulf  of  ruin  or  the  summits  of 
blessedness.  The  duties  of  the  school-committee 
men  point  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation,  but  to  that  of  their  descendants,  and 
so  onward,  through  indefinite  periods ; — to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  to 
the  influences  of  that  country  upon  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  times.  Their  influence  has  no 
limits.  Earth  and  time  present  no  bounds.  It 
enlarges  outward  and  onward  into  immensity  and 
infinity.  The  human  imagination  cannot  com¬ 
pass  it.  And  the  duties  of  this  officer  are  con¬ 
nected,  not  remotely  and  circuitously,  but  imme¬ 
diately  and  directly,  with  this  universe  of  in¬ 
terests. 

Now,  on  the  boards  of  school-committee  men, 
in  this  State,  there  are  very  many  justices  of  the 
peace.  Probably,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  towns, 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee  hold  that 
worshipful  document,  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  power  and  dignity  it  bestows  ? 
What  is  the  extent  of  a  justice’s  jurisdiction  in 
mundane  affairs  t  How  many  drops  does  he  get 
from  the  copious  fountain  of  honor?  How  deep 
into  the  heart  of  society  can  he  go  to  heal  its 
wounds  or  to  cleanse  its  impurities  ?  How  much 
of  the  future  weal  or  wo  of  the  community  is  in¬ 
trusted  to  his  keeping,  and  made  dependent  upon 
his  faithful  or  unfaithful  administration  of  the 
law  ?  The  statue  says,  that  justices  of  the  peace 
shall  severally  have  within  their  respective  coun¬ 
ties,  “original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
cicil  actions,  wherin  the  debt  or  damages  deman¬ 
ded  do  not  exceed  twenty  dollars,  excepting  real 
actions,  actions  of  trespass  on  real  estate,”  &c. 
And  in  criminal  cases,  “Every  justice  of  the  peace, 
within  his  county,  may  punish  by  fine,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  dollars,  all  assaults  and  batteries,  and 
other  breaches  of  the  peace,  when  the  offence  is 
not  of  a  high  and  aggravated  nature,  and  cause  to 
be  stayed  and  arrested  all  affrayers,  rioters,  dis¬ 
turbers  and  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  all  who  go 
armed  offensively,  to  the  terror  of  the  people, 
and  such  as  utter  menaces  or  threatening  speech¬ 
es,  or  are  otherwise  dangerous  and  disorderly 
persons.”  A  few  other  atoms  or  particles  of 
sovereignty,  besides  these,  here  enumerated,  are 
given  to  justices ;  but  the  above  constitute  the 
principal  attributes  of  their  majestry.  They 
have  no  final  jurisdiction  of  a  single  thimble-full 
of  real  estate, — not  even  of  the  sands  of  Seekonk 
Plains,  nor  the  granite  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
Washington.  Their  portion  of  the  judicial  er¬ 
mine  is  about  one  hair  apiece.  And  what  does 
one  of  these  justices  do,  when  invested  with 
these  mighty  prerogatives  to  try  cases  “not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  dollars,”  Federal  money,  or  to 
“punish  by  fine,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  ?” — 
We  pass  by  the  eager  hour  when  he  first  seizes 
the  commission  ;  when  he  unfolds  the  broad  sheet 
and  beholds  the  magic  name  of  “His  Excellen¬ 
cy,”  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and,  with  swimming 
eyes  and  giddy  head,  reads,  “7\»  all  Men  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Greetino  : 
Know  ye,  that  fVe,  confiding  in  the  (Aility,  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  integrity  of - ,  by  and  with\the 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  kave  assign¬ 
ed,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and,  by  these  pre¬ 
sents,  do  assign,  constitute,  and  appoint  him, 

the  said,  - ,  to  be  one  of  our  Justices  of  the 

Peace,  for  the  term  of  seven  years.''  tic.  tic. 


But  we  draw  a  veil  over  this  season  of  trans¬ 
port  ;  we  leave  him  to  break  the  matter  as  he 
may  to  wife  and  children;  we  look  at  this  new 
arm  of  the  executive  government,  when  his  mind 
has  regained  steadiness  and  sobriety.  Is  it  not 
his  first  desire  to  qualify  himself  for  the  exercise 
of  his  new  prerogatives,  to  bring  himself  up  to 
the  level  of  his  honors  ?  For  this  purpose,  he 
reads,  he  reflects  profoundly,  he  buys  a  small 
shelf  of  books.  See  him  equipped  with  “Davis’s 
Justice,”  “Goodwin’s  Town  Officer,”  “Alden’s 
Forms,”  or,  if  high  aspirations  for  judicial  state 
and  ceremony  swell  his  bosom,  he  accomplishes 
himself  with  a  second-hand  copy  of  “Tidd.s  Prac¬ 
tice,”  or  “Blackstone’s  Commentaries.”  If  he 
knows  beforehand,  that  some  question  of  law, 
which  he  deems  profound  or  intricate,  is  to  be 
argued  at  his  bar,  he  rides  to  the  shire-town  of 
the  county,  to  consult  with  some  eminent  ^coun¬ 
sellor,  in  order  that  his  decision,  when  pro¬ 
nounced,  may  neither  be  appealed  from  nor  ques¬ 
tioned.  Weeks  before  a  case  is  to  come  on,  if 
he  be  apprized  of  the  nature  of  it,  he  ponders 
upon  it,  he  ruminates  over  it,  he  dreams  about  it 
he  turns  conversation  in  promiscuous  society  to¬ 
wards  it,  he  seizes  upon  the  least  gleam  of  light, 
which  will  clear  up  its  difficulties.  When  it  is 
over,  he  carefully  reviews  every  step,  and  gains 
a  hint  from  each  mistake  for  the  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  next  case. 

Now  we  have  no  dispostion  to  disparage  th^ 
rank,  or  slur  the  honor,  of  those  who  hold  eons- 
missions,  as  justices  of  the  peace.  Let  thein 
have  the  credit  of  it.  With  some  exceptions, 
the  office  is  conferred  upon  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  respectability; — and 
surely  it  is  as  just,  that  a  man  should  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry.  We  are  simply  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  comparison  of  the  inherent  worth,— the 
intrinsic  merits  of  deciding  on  twenty  dollar  cases 
and  small  assaults  and  batteries,  and  petty  larcen¬ 
ies,  as  compared  with  the  power  of  communicat¬ 
ing  that  knowledge,  which  will  enable  a  man  to 
meet  the  various  events,  and  perform  the  variosus 
duties  of  life,  undcrstandingly  ;  as  compared  with 
an  opportunity  to  inspire  the  love  of  order,  of 
harmony,  of  good  neighborhood;  as  compared 
with  preventing  street  brawls,  coarse  insults,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  riot,  and  of  making  it  impossible,  not 
merel)’’  that  a  man  should  purloin  another’s  pro¬ 
perty,  but  that  he  should  obtain  it  by  craft,  fraud 
or  circumvention.  In  genuine  dignity,  in  intrin¬ 
sic  value,  in  elevation  of  object,  is  not  the  office 
of  the  school-committee  man  indefinitely  higher 
than  that  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  ?  The  utttjr 
of  the  former  is  to  march  in  the  van  of  society ;  to 
lead  mankind  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  t* 
conduct  them  to  higher  and  higher  points  in  tkc 
noble  ascent  of  civilization.  Amelioration,  pro¬ 
gress,  are  inscribed  on  his  banner.  But  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  comes  in  the  rear  of  society  ;  he 
bears  a  scourge  in  his  hand ;  he  sentences  the 
spendthrift,  who  will  not  pay  his  debts ;  he  im¬ 
prisons  the  marauder  upon  another’s  property 
he  provides  lodgings  for  the  loafer  in  the  house 
of  correction;  he  puts  the  tippler  under  bonds  tq  es¬ 
chew  ardents  and  keep  the  peace.  His  duty  leads 
him  amongst  a  motly  crew  of  vagabonds,  pilferers, 
brawlers,  Bullies,  tatterdemalions,  as  ragged  as 
FalstaiTs  soldiers, — the  scathed  and  bias  te^frag. 
ments  of  humanity.  He  may  hold  his  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  whole  seven  years,  and  never  have 
occasion  to  decide  one  cause  between  two  respee- 
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taUe  men.  He  h»  nothing  to  do  with  ndient, 
happy  children,  but  only  with  those  wtecks  of 
muhood,  who  Aoat  for  a  short  period  on  the  snr- 
faee  of  society,  before  sinking,  ignominiously, 
into  the  grave. 

How  passing  strange  it  is,  that  the  relative 
honor  and  dignity,  the  social  rank,  of  tiiese  two 
officers  should  thus  have  been  inverted, — abso¬ 
lutely  tamed  end  for  end,  in  the  estimation  of 
society  ; — that  any  may  should  ba  found,  who 
wiH  expend  money,  fee  counsel,  buy  books,  to 
qualify  himself  for  dealing  out  the  retributions 
of  the  penal  code  against  criminals,  but  will  not 
bestow  a  cent  nor  an  hour  to  fit  himself  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  mercies  and  the  beneficence  of  the  law 
in  behalf  of  the  children  ; — ^in  fine,  that  any  man 
should  have  such  perverted  ideas  of  honor  as  to 
care  more  for  whipping  rogues,  than  for  rearing 
good  citizens ! 
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For  the  Educator. 

ROGERS’  THIRD  GEOLOGICAL  REPORT. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  any  branch  of  science  gives  an 
individual  a  great  advantage  in  socie^  is  a  fact  taught  by 
easiy  day’s  axperienoe.  All  are  aware  of  this.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  ef  some  aeiencea,  however,  is  of  much  more  praetieal 
haMfit,tlwn  of  othare  aoeae  froaa  their  own  nature,  others  I 
firsB  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  Hve.  Others  ac¬ 
quire  peeuUcT  importance  from  local  conaiderationa. 

Many  branches  of  knowledge  are  calculated  only  to  adorn 
the  sued,  and  draw  out  its  powers  so  as  to  fit  it  for  useful 
action  on  the  busy  stage  of  life — affecting  only  the  intelleo- 
tait  and  moral  condition  of  man;  while  others  are  made  to 
*'*~^»***-  to  his  wants  and  oonveniencet.  Of  the  latter 
kind  m  praotioal  geology  toa  great  extent;  of  the  former  the- 
oMtkal  geologyt  leaving  out  of  view,  however  while  regard¬ 
ing  k  in  this  light;  the  influence  exerted  by  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  ecienoe  npon  the  practical. 

The  great  benefit  which  an  individual  may  derive  from  a 
practical  knowledge  of  geology  is  daily  becoming  more  ap¬ 
parent  Nor  is  the  application  of  this  knowledge  less  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  community  than  to  the  individual.  To  exam¬ 
ine  into  the  hidden  treasures  of  our  country — to  search  out 
the  veioB  of  valuable  minerals  that  lie  buried  beneath  the 
scat,  and  acoertain  the  manner  o<  applying  them  to  the  best 
paanbis  advantage,  ie  an  object  that  claims  and  indeed  has 
reeiived  and  is  still  receiving  much  attention  from  the  Legis- 
latares  of  several  of  oar  states.  Oar  own  state  has  not  been 
entirely  deficient  in  this  reepect  Nor  indeed  ought  she  to 
be.  Rieher  treeaures  ef  mineral  wealth  lie  buried  beneath 
the  toil  of  none  of  her  sister  states.  We  employ  no  figure 
dt  speech  when  we  speak  of  her  coal  beds  as  being  inex- 
hinstible.  Her  iron  mines  are  little  leas  extensive.  Chrome, 
itod,  copper  and  veins  of  other  valuable  minerals  are  known 
to  exist  to  tome  extent  Nor  are  these  the  only  valuable 
pfodnets  to  be  obtained  from  beneath  the  aoil,  in  this  age 
v^pi  aearcely  an  object  is  found  in  our  country  which  the 
gfUifBW  wd  dull  of  her  dtixens  does  not  employ  for  some 
parpoaa-  Lunestone,  wherever  found  is  converted 
igjgth  dpliltl'anawtWM^  or  Mqplryed  in  the  etiucture  of  ow 


dwellings.  Excellent  building  stone  is  found  in  abundance. 
Brick  chy  is  not  a  rare  article. 

To  develope  these  treeaures — to  make  known  this  hidden 
toorce  of  wealth  to  the  state.  Prof.  Rogers  has  been  actively 
engaged  for  the  list  three  years.  Daring  the  past  season  he 
has  had  the  aid  of  an  efficient  corps  of  assistants ;  and  his 
late  report  indicates,  that  the  increased  extent  of  his  explo¬ 
rations  is  such  as  not  to  disappoint  the  expectation!  of  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  immense  beriefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
state  from  his  labors. 

Examinatioiu  have  already  been  commenced  and  carried 
to  some  extent  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state.  They  are 
yet,  however,  far  from  being  complete.  To  secure  accuracy 
and  accomplish  the  object  for  which  the  survey  wis  intend¬ 
ed  in  the  best  manner  possible,  require  no  short  period  of 
time. 

The  mode  of  examinstion  pursued  by  Prof.  Rogers  is 
somewhat  after  this  manner.  The  rocks  usually  denomina¬ 
ted  primary,  the  primitive  position  of  which  was  under¬ 
neath  the  strata  of  more  recent  formation,  have  their  out 
lines  first  traced,  and  their  extent  ascertained.  Insulated 
patches  of  this  rock,  wherever  such  occur,  are  also  noticed, 
and  their  extent  and  relation  to  the  surrounding  rocks  made 
known.  Next  the  older  secondary  rocka,  whether  found  in 
ridges  or  separate  masses,  have  their  boundaries,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  strata  to  the  horizon,  and  the  relative  position 
which  (they  auatain  to  each  other  determined.  The  same 
course  u  pursued  with  the  more  recent  formations  of  this 
class. 

By  fin  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  district  examined, 
and  that  which  has  received  the  greatest  share  of  attention 
is  the  coal  boaina.  The  object  here  has  been  to  determine 
the  general  outlines  of  the  coal  measures  of  this  part  of  the 
state— the  extent  of  veins — the  existence  and  nature  of 
faults,  etc.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  exami¬ 
nation  these,  but  the  enquiries  are  yet  far  from  being  com¬ 
plete,  much  pains  being  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  them. 

The  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  state  from  these 
examinations  are  as  certainly  not  small.  The  present  is  in 
Pennsylvania  especially,  the  age  of  Internal  Improvements, 
The  object  of  her  Legislature  and  citizens  is  to  bring  into 
use,  all  the  agents  for  the  production  of  wealth  which  their 
state  affords.  To  accomplish  this  the  state  has  itself  underta¬ 
ken  the  construction  of  rail  roads  and  canals,  and  has  grant¬ 
ed  charters  to  corpomte  bodies  for  the  same  purpose. 
While  such  is  the  spirit  by  which  the  citiMns  are  actuated,  it 
would  be  most  inconsistent,  and  most  culpable  in  them  to 
neglect  the  hidden  wealth  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
placed  beneath  their  fertile  soil. 

The  limestone  which  lies  beneath  and  rise  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  the  sandstone,  shale  and  trap  for  building, 
the  clay  suited  for  making  brick,  no  less  than  the  coal,  iron, 
copper,  chrome  and  other  mineral  substances,  have  been  pla¬ 
ced  here  for  the  purpose  of  conducing  to  the  happiness  of 
the  citizens.  To  leave  them  unemployed,  or  even  not  to 
employ  the  means  for  discovering  the' mode  in  which  they 
can  be  made  uae  of,  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  would  be 
most  palpably  inconsistent  Geological  surveys  make 
known  many  of  these  sources  of  wealth  and  human  happi¬ 
ness,  which  lie  concealed  from  the  unpractised  eye.  Uni¬ 
versal  experience  teaches  that  veins  of  different  minerals  are 
found  always  in  connection  with  certain  rocks,  bearing  a 
definite  relation  to  them;  and  with  others  they  have  never 
been  discovered.  Hence  the  individual  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  location  of 
mineral  veins,  is  able  with  but  little  examination  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  presence  or  absence  in  any  place.  The  rule 
which  Prof.  Rogers  has  deduced  for  the  discovery  of  iron  in 
connection  with  the  trap  roek,  i*  «  aimple  iUastration.  At 


paga  M  of  hit  foot  report,  he  seyr,  “The  proximity  ef  the 
ore  to  that  rode  (trap)  suggesU  the  same  practical  rule  for 
its  discovery  which  applies  to  the  copper  ores  throughout 
our  state  and  New  Jersey,  namely;  that  we  should  seek  for 
its  external  indications,  either  immediately  along  the  base  of 
the  trap  ridges,  or  within  a  short  distance  from  them.”  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  discovery,  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  position  of  coal  veins.  Science  and  practice  pre¬ 
viously  acquired,  with  accurate  observations  made  on  the 
spot,  enable  the  geologist  to  determine  the  direction  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  vein  almost  as  accurately  as  if  the  whole  lay  open 
before  him.  A  fault  may  often  be  detected,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  it  has  had  in  disurbing  the  regular  continuation  of  the 
vein  can  frequently  be  determined.  And  thus  science,  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical,  enables  a  person  to  look  into  the  earth 
and  see  objects  there  as  distinctly  as  was  fabled  of  Lynceut 
of  antiquity, — to  observe  its  structure, — to  ascertain  the  rela¬ 
tive  order  of  the  strata  that  compose  its  crust;  and  what  it 
above  all  in  importance,  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
benefit  of  his  country. 

Many  a  golden  dream  may  be  dispelled  by  such  scientific 
explorations;  and  the  bright  prospect  of  immense  wealth  in 
the  discovery  of  rich  mines  of  the  metals  or  of  coals  may  be 
destroyed;  but  the  pretended  scientific  miner  will  have  less 
opportunity  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  those,  who  seek 
to  become  wealthy,  by  other,  than  the  ordinary  means. 
Instances  in  which  individuals  have  been  thus  duped  by 
persons  calling  themselves  “miners  from  the  old  countries” 
are  not  of  rare  occurrence.  Two  at  present  occur  to  my  re¬ 
collection.  A  few  years  since  a  company  was  formed  at 
Newton  N.  J.  at  the  instig^ation  of  an  individual  bearing  the 
above  title,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  supposed  silver 
mine  in  the  neighborhood.  A  considerable  excavation  was 
made,  and  about  |2,000  spent  in  searching  for  the  precious 
metal.  The  miner  however,  being  unacquainted  with  the  mag¬ 
ic  powers  of  the  philosopher’s  stone,  was  unable  to  change  an 
iron  ore  into  silver  dollars,  (the  ore  that  be  mistook  for  silver 
being  pyrites  of  iron:)  and  consequently  after  procuring  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  his  employers,  he,  in  cant  (forase, 
put. 

The  other  occurred  in  the  same  state,  but  a  few  miles 
from  this  place.  A«8tranger  of  the  above  character  appear¬ 
ed,  and  gave  out  that  he  had  discovered  a  mine  of  silver. 
He  commenced  operation,  and,  as  was  'supposed,  was  mak¬ 
ing  vast  quantities  of  the  needful,  in  as  much  as  he  always 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money,  and  on  every  occasion 
when  he  had  to  pay  for  an  article,'if  the  amount  was  but  a 
Jip,  he  would  draw  from  his  capacious  pockets  a  whole 
handful  of  shining  half  dollars.  He  gained  confidence  gen¬ 
erally,  and  one  individual  of  some  substance  appeared  to  be 
his  particular  friend.  Soon  the  property  of  this  person  seem¬ 
ed  unaccountably  to  disappear ;  and  the  sheriff  was  employ¬ 
ed  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  On  the  day  of  sale  some  of  bis 
friends  w^nt  to  his  miner,  and  received  from  him  a  large  pack 
of  bank  notes  carefully  rolled  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it 
until  arrived  at  the  place  of  sale.  In  the  mean  time  he  took 
one  of  the  best  horaes  the  stable  of  his  friend  afforded,  and 
took  his  departure  sans  eeremonie.  The  roll  of  notes  prov¬ 
ed  to  consist  of  rags,  an  old  hat,  and  otlier  articles  of  equal 
value.  He  had  possessed  the  magic  art  of  converting  a  zinc 
ore,  that  would  not  pay  for  the  working,  into  silvqr  dollars; 
i.  e.  if  he  did  not  get  some  of  his  funds  from  his  particular 
friend,  in  regard  to  which  there  were  some  dark  surm'isings. 

This  individual  was  not  the  only  dupe  of  this  hopeful  mi¬ 
ner.  At  the  base  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  Marble  Hill  if  a  va¬ 
riety  of  tal^  eoimred  some  metal  (iron  perhaps)  which  has 
a  ahining  metallic  appearance.  Passing  hero  a  few  months 
sines,  I  stopped  to  get  a  specimen  of  the  mineral,  when  aa 
elderly  la^,  the  owner  of  the  property,  made  her  appear- 
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•noe.  She  enquired  if  I  were  “hunting  silrer,”  and  told  me 
•  long  etory  concerning  the  silTer  hunter  above  mentionad, 
hif  method  of  making  nlver,  etc.  with  which  1  will  not  bore 
tboee  of  my  readete  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  me 
thus  for,  cloeing  by  stating  the  following  fact.  Heoflbredher 
(be  round  sum  of  $1,000  for  the  piece  of  land  that  contained 
this  rich  mine;  promising  cash  as  soon  as  he  received  a  deed. 
She  of  course,  as  a  prudent  woman  would  have  done,  refii* 
ged  it;  expecting  to  realize  an  immense  fortune  from  the  hid¬ 
den  treasures,  which  that  knowing  gentleman  “the  miner 
from  the  old  countries”  had  discovered  for  her.  H. 


ZERAH  COLBURN. 

The  following  singular  narrative  appeared  first  in  the 
Boston  Daily  Times.  For  the  honor  of  humanity,  we  trust, 
such  a  father  as  Zerah  Colburn’s  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare 
occurrence.  We  fear,  however,  that  there  are  many  even 
among  ourselves  who  from  selfish  motives,  deprive  their  chil¬ 
dren  of  education,  by  employing  them  at  home,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  school,  during  a  portion,  at  least  of  the  year. 
May  the  punishment  which  even  in  this  life  followed  this  short¬ 
sighted  cupidity  the  case  of  Colburn,  deter  others  from 
imitating  his  example!  The  talents  of  their  children,  are  a 
trust  committed  to  the  care  of  parents,  for  the  use  they  make 
of  which,  they  are  responsible  to  God  and  their  country. 

No  phenomena  in  the  whole  history  of  intel¬ 
lectual  man,  have  been  more  remarkable  than 
those  attending  the  life  of  Zerah  Colburn,  whose 
death  has  been  recently  announced. 

He  was  born  at  Cabot,  Vermont  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1804,  and  was  the  sixth  child  of 
poor  but  respectable  parents.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  he  first  discovered  his  son’s  peculiar 
faculty  some  time  in  [(August,  1810,  the  boy 
being  then  about  six  years  old.  'fhe  child  had 
been  at  a  district  school  only  about  six  weeks, 
which  comprised  all  his  opportunity  for  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  indication  he  gave  of  his  un¬ 
common  command  of  numbers  was  by  running 
through  the  multiplication  table,  while  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  a  carpenter’s  shop,  and  watching 
chips  as  they  were  thrown  off  by  the  tool. 

He  was  taken  to  several  places  in  Vermont, 
and  was  examined  by  d'stinguished  men,  who 
were  astonished  at  his  power,  which  was  no  less 
incomprehensible  to  them  than  to  himself.  By 
the  advice  of  friends,  his  father  was  induced  to 
take  2jerah  about  for  exhibition,  though  several 
capital  offers  were  made  (especially  by  Professor 
Adams,  of  Dartmouth  College,)  to  take  him  in 
charge  and  give  him  a  complete  education.  All 
the  offers  were  refused  by  the  mercenary  spirit 
of  the  father. 

In  Boston  the  father  received  a  munificent  offer 
to  educate  the  boy,  which  his  mercenary  temper 
induced  him  to  refuse.  Jas.  Perkins,  Daniel 
Sargeant,  Josiah  Quincy,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Wm. 
Sullivan,  and  W.^S.  Shaw,  agreed  to  contract 
with  the  father,  to  raise  $5000  by  subscription, 
and  without  exhibition,  one  half  of  which  should 
be  given  to  the  father,  and  the  other  half  applied 
to  the  education  of  the  child,  under  the  direction 
of  trustees,  although  the  father  should  be  allowed 
to  be  with,  and  have  the  personal  charge  of  his 
son.  This  offer  was  refused. 

Zerah  was  soon  taken  to  England,  where  he 
excited  as  much  wonder  as  he  had  done  here. 
The  desolutory  character  of  his  father,  however, 
ruined  his  prospects  and  made  enemies.  After 
travelling  through  the  United  Kingdoms,  receiv¬ 
ing  money,  and  borrowing  more,  this  wkkeA  fa¬ 
ther  took  the  boy  to  France,  where  in  1834, 


without  giving  any  intimation  of  his  name,  per¬ 
son,  or  character,  he  was  taken  to  Dr.  Gall,  the 
father  of  phrenology,  who  immediately  remarked 
upon  the  prominence  of  the  organs  of  number, 
and  desired  to  take  a  mask  of  his  face.  Here, 
also,  great  astonishment  was  excited,  and  vast  sums 
of  money  were  taken  by  the  exhibition  or  received 
in  loans;  but  it  was  all  expended,  and  they  returned 
in  poverty  and  distress  to  England. 

In  July,  1816,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  with  a 
princely  liberality,  took  up  the  patronage  of  the 
boy,  with  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  good 
education,  he  might  be  enabled  to  reveal  the  se¬ 
cret  of  bis  mysterious  power  of  computation. 
He  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  education 
at  Westminister;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  allow 
the  father  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum.  At 
this  institution  they  had  a  quarrel  and  left  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  practice  of  fagging,  and  went  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bullen,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  consented  still  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  private  tuition. 

Zerah  was  taken  from  Mr.  Bullen’s  in  1819, 
on  account  of  some  freak  of  his  father,  and  was 
taken  to  Edinburgh  to  be  prepared  for  the  stage. 
After  studying  some  time  with  several  actors, 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  for  the  father  to 
agree,  Zerah  was  put  under  the  care  of  Charles 
Kemble,  and  received  lessons  from  him.  He 
was  taken  round  to  Ireland  and  the  provincial 
theatres  without  success,  during  1820  and  1821; 
and  in  1822,  having  been  reduced  to  destitution, 
application  was  made  to  the  Earl  rf  Bristol  for 
farther  assistance.  The  Earl  very  properly  said 
he  would  do  nothing  for  the  father,  but  separate 
and  independant  of  him  or  his  control,  he  would 
assist  the  son,  then  18  years  old. 

Compelled  to  labour  by  necessity,  Zerah  in 
that  year  took  a  small  school  in  the  country, 
which  he  continued  until  near  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  in  Feb.  1824  ;  and  in 
May,  by  the  renewed  liberality  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  he  sailed  for  this  country. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  relate  of  Zerah  Col- 
born,  but  that  he  bas  lived  in  Vermont  ever  since, 
a  Methodist  clergyman,  with  no  distinction  or 
eminence  of  any  kind.  His  talents  were  far  be¬ 
low  mediocrity  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  thinker.  He 
had  noteven  the  gift  of  clear  conception  or  strong 
expression  of  thoughts,  but  dwindled  down  into 
one  of  the  lower  classes  of  those,  who,  though 
pious  and  useful  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  are  not  enabled  to  shine. 

His  power  of  calculation  was  lost  some  time 
before  he  left  England.  The  secret  ol  its  ori¬ 
gin  and  end  rests  only  with  his  Maker. 


Papers  on  Education,  laid  before  the  British 

Parliament,  Feb.  12,  1839. 

Whitehall,  Feb.  4,  1839. 

My  Lord, — 

I  have  received  her  Majesty’s  commands  to 
make  a  communication  to  your  Lordship  on  a 
subject  of  (great  importance.  Her  Majesty  has 
observed  with  deep  concern  the  want  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  is  still  observ^le  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  her  subjects.  All  the  inquiries  which 
have  been  made  show  a  deficiency  in  the  general 
education  of  the  people  which  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  character  of  a  civilized  and  Chris¬ 
tian  nation. 

The  Reports  of  the  Chaplains  of  goals  show 
that  to  a  large  number  of  unfortunate  prisoner  as 


knowledge  of  the  fundament^  truths  rf  nataral 
and  reve^d  religion  has  never  been  imparted. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  her  Majesty  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  of  late  years  the  zeal  for  popular  lo¬ 
cation  has  increased,  that  the  Established  Chinreh 
has  made  great  efforts  to  promote  the  building  of 
schools,  and  that  the  National  and  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societies  have  actively  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent  and 
enlightened  friends  of  general  education. 

Still  much  remains  to  be  done;  and/amoiig  the 
chief  defects  yet  subsisting  may  be  ^ckoned  the 
insufficient  number  of  qualified  schoolmasters,  the 
imperfect  mode  of  teaching  which  prevails  in, 
perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the  schools,  the 
absence  of  any  sufficient  inspection  of  the  schools, 
and  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
given,  the  want  of  a  Model  school  which  might 
serve  for  the  example  of  those  Societies  and  Com- 
mittes  which  anxiously  seek  to  improve  their  own 
methods  of  teaching,  and  finally,  the  neglect  of 
this  great  subject  among  the  enactments  of  our 
voluminous  legislation. 

Some  of  these  defects  appear  to  admit  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  remedy,  and  I  am  directed  by  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  desire,  in  the  first  place,  that  your  Lord- 
ship,  with  four  others  of  the  Queen’s  servants, 
should  form  a  board  or  Committee,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  matters  affecting  the  Education 
of  the  People. 

For  the  present  it  is  thought  advisable  that  this 
Board  should  consist  of — 

The ‘Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  and 

The  Master  ot  the  Mint. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Board  should  be  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  application  of  any  sums  which  may 
be  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  England  and  Wales. 

Among  the  first  objects  to  which  any  grant  may¬ 
be  applied,  will  be  the  establislynent  of  a  Normal 
School. 

In  such  a  school  a  body  of  schoolmasters  may 
be  formed,  competent  to  assume  the  management 
of  similar  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  such  a  school  likewise  the  best  modes  of  teach¬ 
ing  may  be  introduced,  and  those  who  wish  to 
improve  the  schools  of  their  neighborhood  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  results. 

The  Board  will  consider  whether  it  may  not 
be  advisable,  for  some  years,  to  apply  a  sum  of 
money  annually  in  aid  of  Normal  Schools  of  the 
National,  and  of  the  British  and  Fpreign  School 
Societies, 

They  will  likewise  determine  whether  their 
means  will  allow  them  to  afford  gratuities  to 
deserving  schoolmasters;  there  is  no  class  of  men 
whose  rewards  are  so  disproportionate  to  their 
usefulness  to  the  community. 

In  any  Normal  or  Model  School  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board,  four  principal  objects  should 
be  kept  in  view,  viz: — 

1.  Religious  Instruction. 

2.  General  Instruction. 

3.  Moral  Training. 

4.  Habits  of  Industry. 

Of  these  four,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  first ; 
with  respect  (b  Religious  Instruction  there  is,  as 
your  Lordship]  is  aware,  a  wide  or  apparently 
wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
been  most  forward  in  promoting  education. 
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National  Society,  supported  by  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  contended  that  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter  should  be  invariably  a  churchman ;  that  the 
Church  Catechism  should  be  taught  in  the  school 
to  all  the  scholars ;  that  all  should  be  required  to 
attend  church  on  Sundays,  and  that  the  schools 
should  be  in  every  case  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parish. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  on 
the  other  hand,  admit  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
equally  as  schoolmasters,  require  that  the  Bible 
should  be  taught  in  their  schools,  but  insist  that 
no  Catechism  should  be  admitted. 

Others  again  contend  tliat  secular  instruction 
should  be  the  business  of  the  school,  and  that  the 
ministers  of  difierent  persuasions  should  each  in¬ 
struct  separately  the  children  of  their  own  fol¬ 
lowers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  there 
is  not  practically  that  exclusiveness  among  the 
Church  Societies,  nor  that  indifierence  to  reli¬ 
gion  among  those  who  exclude  dogmatic  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  school;  which  their  mutual  accusa¬ 
tions  would  lead  bystanders  to  suppose. 

Much  therefore  may  be  effected  by  a  temperate 
attention  to  the  fair  claims  of  the  established 
Church,  and  the  religious  freedom  sanctioned  by 
law. 

On  this  subject  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  her 
Majesty’s  wish  that  the  youth  of  this  kingdom 
should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that  the 
right  of  conscience  should  respected. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  large  class  of  children 
who  may  be  fitted  to  be  good  members  of  society, 
without  injury  or  oflfence  to  any  party — Nmean 
the  pauper  orphans,  children  deserted  b3r‘their 
parents,  and  ^e  offspring  of  criminals  and  their 
associates. 

It  is  from  this  class  that  the  thieves  and  house¬ 
breakers  of  society  are  continually  recruited.  It 
is  this  class,  likewise,  which  has  filled  the  work- 
house  with  ignorant  and  idle  inmates. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  very  prop¬ 
erly  undertaken  <  to  amend  the  vicious  system 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  metropolis  much  has  been  already 
done  under  their  auspices. 

It  is  in  this  direction  likewise  that  certain  good 
can  be  accomplished.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  training  which  a  child  of  poor  but  virtuous 
parents  receives  at  home,  is  but  ill  exchanged  for 
the  imperfect  or  faulty  instruction  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  at  school,  debased  by  vicious  association ; 
but  for  those  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  who  have 
no  home  but  one  of  habitual  vice,  there  can  be  no 
such  danger. 

In  all  such  instances,  bj^  combining  moral 
training  with  general  instruction,  the  young  may 
be  saved  from  the  temptations  to  crime,  and  the 
whole  community  receive  indiputable  benefit. 

These  and  other  considerations  will,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  receive  from  your  Lordship  the  mostcare- 
ful  attention.  I  need  not  enter  at  present  into 
any  further  plans  in  contemplation  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  blessings  of  sound  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  RUSSEL. 
The  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  &c. 

Berkley  Square,  Feb.  6,  1839. 

Mt  Loro, — 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  letter,  conveying  to  me  her  Majesty’s  de¬ 
sire  that  I,  as  President  of  the  Council,  together 


with  certain  other  of  her  Majesty’s  servants, 
should  compose  a  Board  or  Committee,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  state  of  education,  and  direct  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  sums  which  may  be  appropriated 
by  Parliament  for  promoting  its  improvement. 

I  hasten  to  express  my  readiness,  whilst  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  fill  that  situation,  to  discharge  my  share 
of  such  duty,  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  importance 
of  the  objects  proposed,  and  the  improbability  of 
their  being  satisfactorily  accomplished  without 
the  countenance  and  superintendence  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government.  i  -  .  _  _ 

1  atubo  Muie  time  beg  leave,  at  the  outset,  to 
state  my  opinion,  that  the  establishment  of  a  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  for  training  masters  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  methods  of  communicating  literary  and  in¬ 
dustrial,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  the  most  pressing  and  important  of  these 
objects,  both  in  itself  and  as  being  a  necessary 
step  to  the  attainment  of  the  rest;  and  also  the 
strong  conviction  which  I  enteruin  that  it  should 
be  a  positive  condition  of  such  an  establishment, 
that  it  should  be  so  regulated  and  provided  with 
sufficient  means  to  en^le  the  teachers,  who  are 
trained  there,  to  acquire  and  to  give  such  reli¬ 
gious  instructions  as  may  be  required  at  all  ordi¬ 
nary  schools,  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  without  any  exclusion  of  those  who 
may  be  connected  with  such  other  religious  per¬ 
suasions  as  are  known  to  prevail  amongst  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
who  may  be  desirous  of  and  should  be  enabled 
to  receive  similar  instruction  from  their  own  min¬ 
isters,  subject  to  the  control  and  superintendence 
of  the  authority  under  which  the  school  will  be 
placed. 

That  such  a  regulation  should  be  distinctly, 
promulgated  and  understood,  appears'to  me  in¬ 
dispensable  for.,  its  success,  in  diffusing  widely 
those  benefits  which  all  are  alike  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  combining  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  education  the  most  solid  foundation 
on  which  it  can  be  placed. 

I  have.  Sic. 

(Signed)  LANSDOWNE. 
The  Jjord  John  Russell,  Sic. 

Whitehall,  Feb.  9,  1839. 

My  Lord, — 

1  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  Queen 
your  Lordship’s  letter  to  me  of  the  6th  instant, 
and  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that  her 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  approve  of  the  course  your 
Lordship  proposes  to  pursue. 

I  have.  Sic. 

(Signed)  J.  RUSSELL. 
The  President  of  the  Council. 


TERRACULTURAL. 

USE  OF  GEOLOGY  TO  FARMERS. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  sources  of  advantage 
to  the  farmer  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mineral  masses,  is  the  facility  with 
which  in  many  instances,  the  injurious  eflfects  of 
small  springs  coming  to  the  surface,  may  be  ob¬ 
viated.  The  theory  of  the  earth’s  internal  drain¬ 
age  is  so  simple,  that  every  man  of  common 
sense  would  be  able  to  drain  his  lands  upon  sure 
principles,  or  else  to  know  precisely  why  it  can¬ 
not  be  drained,  if  he  were  to  become  so  much  of 
a  geologist  as  to  learn  what  rocks  existed  under 
his  land,  at  what  depth,  and  in  what  positions. 
Springs  never  issue  from  stratified  masses,  ex¬ 
cept  from  reservoirs  somehow  produced  in  joint¬ 


ed  rocks— -and  at  the  level  of  the  overflow  of 
these  subterranean  cavities. 

Faulte  in  the  strata  very  frequently  limit  these 
reservoirs,  and  determine  the  points  of  efflux  of 
the  water.  Let  those  faults  be  ascertained,  or 
the  edge  of  the  jointed  rock  be  found,  the  cure 
of  the  evil  is  immediate.  But  some  geological 
information  is  needed  here;  and  landed  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  think  it  troublesome  to  employ  an  a- 
•gent  or  to  direct  such  a  simple  operation,  may  at 
least  profit  by  this  hint,  and  choose  an  agent  who 
knows  something  of  the  rocks  he  is  to  drain. 

Another  thing,  probably  of  importance  to  agri¬ 
culturists,  is  the  discovery  of  substances  at  small 
depths,  which,  if  brought  to  the  surface  would 
enrich,  by  a  suitable  mixture,  the  soil  of  their 
fields.  This  is  very  strongly  insisted  on  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  in  his  essays,  and  considering  how  ea¬ 
sy  a  thing  it  is  for  a  landowner  to  ascertain  possi- 
tivelyfthe  series  'of  strata  on  his  estate,  it  it 
somewhat  marvellous  that  so  few  cases  can  be 
quoted  except  that  of  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bart, 
of  Hackness,  near  Scarborough,  in  which  this 
easy  work  has  been  performed. 

Finally,  in  experiments  for  the  introduction 
of  new  systems  and  modes  of  management,  with 
respect  to  cattle  and  crops,  it  will  be  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  to  take  notice  of  the  qualities  of  the 
soil,  sub  strata  and  water,  for  those  undoubtedly 
exercise  a  real  and  perhaps  decisive  influence,  on 
the  result. — Lardner's  Cyclopedia. 


ON  MANURES  AND  THEIR  APPLICA¬ 
TION  TO  THE  SOIL. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
our  farmers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  their 
manures — and  this  arises  in  some  degree  from 
the  diflference  in  their  soil,  end  the  difference  in 
seasons. 

In  wet  seasons  we  lose  but  little  by  placing 
them  near  the  surface  and  covering  them  wiffi 
the  harrow — in  dry  seasons  we  wish  them  buri¬ 
ed  deeper — but  as  we  cannot  possibly  tell  what 
the  seasons  will  be,  we  must  use  our  best  skill 
and  judgement. 

A  writer  in  a  late  paper  commends  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  placing  manures  on  the  surface  in  all 
cases.  Another  writer,  last  week  strenuously 
insisted  on  ploughing  them  in  at  least  one  foot 
deep !  He  says,  **  make  one  acre  rich  first, 
then  take  another  until  you  go  through  the 
whole.” 

To  us  both  these  rules  “smell”  more  of  the 
study  than  of  the  ster^oraceous  pile.  Believe 
not  every  tale.  If  one  farmer  happens  to  obtain 
a  good  crop  from  surface  manuring  in  a  wet 
season,  we  should  not  deduce  from  this  a  general 
rule. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  could  not 
lose  much  by  ploughing  in  deep,  under  the  grass 
sod,  fresh  or  long  manures,  as  we  are  persuaded 
that,  generally,  the  valuable  salts  do  not  descend 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  plant.  It  is  true  there  are 
instances  in  which  liquids,  in  cow  yards,  descend 
so  deep  as  to  impregnate  and  injure  the  water  in 
wells  by  their  side — but  all  these  are  cases  where 
the  strong  puddle  has  stood,  occasionally  for 
years — the  whole  sub-soil  has  become  porous, 
and  the  waters  of  the  yard  and  the  well  naturally 
mingled  together  and  become  similar. 

We  once  had  a  well  in  porous  loam,  within 
sixteen  feet  rf  the  cow  yaid  fence — the  water 
stood  in  the  yard  more  than  half  the  year,  but 
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the  well  at  first  was  not  injured.  In  a  few  years 
however,  the  water  in  the  well  was  affected  by 
the  puddle.  We  removed  the  fence  of  the  yard 
so  as  to  keep  the  cattle  four  rods  from  it,  and  the 
water  of  the  well  again  became  good. 

Now  we  are  far  from  thinking  this  good  proof 
that  we  lose  by  the  descent  of  the  salts  where 
there  is  vegetable  life  to  absorb  or  partake  of 
them — or  to  be  stimulated  by  them.  If  we  fill 
a  barrel  half  full  of  loam  and  turn  on  this  gradu* 
ally  a  pail  full  of  liquid  from  the  barn  yard,  the 
liquor  leaking  out  at  the  bottom  will  be  pure  and 
limpid. 

Were  it  not  for  this  wise  provision  in  nature, 
most  of  our  wells  would  be  worthless.  The 
rain  water  from  the  surface  is  usually  well  strain¬ 
ed  before  it  arrives  at  the  botton  of  the  well. — 
Now  if  you  put  eight  or  ten  pails  of  water  into 
the  barrel  of  loam,  the  last  pailful  will  not  come 
out  pure.  It  will  resemble  the  water  that  spoil¬ 
ed  our  well. 

Apply  these  experiments  to  our  fields — we 
have  on  the  average  forty  inches  of  rain  or  mois¬ 
ture,  annually  from  the  clouds — say  20  during 
the  season  of  vegetation.  This  falls  on  a 
coating  of  manure,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch 
thick  in  any  case  ! — and  generally  not  exceeding 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness — for  you  will 
find  by  calculation  that  twenty  loads — or  six 
hundred  bushels  of  loam,  sand  or  manure,  will 
not  cover  your  acre  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

Then  consider  your  ground  is  to  be  filled  with 
living  roots,  seizing  and  absorbing  every  particle 
that  is  digestible,  and  what  chance  is  there  for  an 
escape,  downwards,  of  those  salts.  If  our  cup 
was  placed  one  foot  below  the  surface  of  a  field 
thus  manured,  its  contents  after  a  shower  could  not 
be  affected  by  the  manure  of  the  field. 

Still  we  have  not  proved  that  manure  cannot 
be  placed  too  deep  in  the  soil.  We  are  satisfied 
that  it  may  be.  Manures  of  all  kinds  must  be 
well  mingled  with  the  soil.  If  we  spread  it 
green  and  plough  it  under  a  green-sward,  it  must 
lie  there  in  some  degree  dormant  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  And  we  think  we  cannot  keep  manures  a 
long  time  dormant  without  loss.  There  may  not 
be  much  loss  if  it  is  fine  and  is  well  buried  under 
a  green-sward  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  for 
the  growing  roots  and  the  green  grass  become 
immediately  active  manures,  and  these  assist  to 
hasten  the  decomposition  of  that  which  was 
spread  on. 

On  heaps  of  manure  placed  under  corn,  or  potato 
hills,  there  is  nothing  but  worms,  to  operate — un¬ 
less  maybe,  the  crows  should  be  kind  enough  to 
lend  a  hand,  and  of  all  practices  this  is  the  most 
difiicultof  advocacy.  We  cannot  hope  to  enrich 
our  grounds  and  prepare  them  for  future  crops, 
without  spreading  our  manures  through  the  field. 
The  labor  is  surely  less — the  crops  are  generally 
better,  and  the  after  crops  are  always  larger. 

On  the  whole,  when  we  conveniently  can,  we 
should  enlarge  the  quantity  by  adding  loam,  peat 
muck,  or  any  vegetable  matter  to  the  heap — let 
this  be  large  enough  to  engender  proper  heat, 
and  not  lie  in  a  mass  after  it  becomes  so  hot  as 
10  bnrn  a  boy’s  foot.  It  should  be  overhauled 
until  it  becomes  fine  enough  to  be  spread  and 
mingled  with  the  soil. 

In  light  loams  we  run  less  risk  by  covering  it 
■^oeper.  In  heavy  loams  and  clay  we  run  a  greater 
risk,  and  there  is  less  need  of  burying  it  deep. — 
Hotton  Cultivator. 


OVER  STOCKING  SMALL  FARMS. 

There  is  a  fund  of  good  feeling  as  well  as  good 
sense  in  the  following.  Over  stocking  is  a  des¬ 
perate  business.  It  destroys  the  best  land,  de¬ 
stroys  the  best  modes  of  ti  lage  and  the  best  sys¬ 
tems  of  husbandry,  and  will  destroy  the  value  of 
the  best  breeds  of  stock.  The  only  profitable 
mode  of  raising  a  number  of  stock  disproportion- 
ed  to  the  quantity  of  pasture  land  is,  to  raise  root 
crops  for  winter  food  and  adopt  the  soiling  sys¬ 
tem  for  summer.  This  would  require  a  totally 
different  distribution  of  farming  capital  from  that 
which  our  circumstances  here  compel  us  to  adopt. 
There  should  then  be  much  more  labor  and  much 
less  land  employed  ;  and  where  circumstances  are 
favorable  to  this  distribution,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  it  would  lay  the  basis  of  a  most  admirable 
and  profitable  system  of  husbandry,  under  which 
the  highest  degree  of  agricultural  improvement 
might  be  reached. — Frank.  Far. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  riding  through  the  country 
lately,  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  poor 
and  miserable  appearance  of  the  stock  of  some  of 
the  farmers  who  have  small  tracts  of  land.  I  will 
point  out  some  of  the  errors  into  which  I  think 
some  of  our  Kentucky  farmers  have  fallen.  The 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the  stock  and  farms 
present  such  a  poor  appearance,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  is  this  :  The  farmers  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,”  and  the  old  saying  that  ”  some 
of  them  will  burn,”  is  as  true  in  regard  to  farm¬ 
ing  as  it  is  in  any  other  business  of  life.  Every 
Kentucky  farmer,  whether  his  farm  be  large  or 
small,  wants  to  be  a  stock  raiser,  as  well  as  a 
tiller  of  the  soil,  and  thinks  that  because  men  who 
have  large  bodies  of  land,  find  stock-raising  pro¬ 
fitable,  that  he  must  make  money  at  it  too.  Now 
this  is  the  error  into  which  so  many  fall.  A 
farmer  who  has  but  little  land,  cannot  have  pas¬ 
ture,  and  cultivable  land  enough  to  keep  as 
much  stock  as  you  generally  find  Ton  farms  of 
this  kind.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  cattle 
keep  his  pastures  so  closely  grazed,  that  the  grass 
never  can  get  a  start  to  grow  in  the  spring,  and 
the  cattle  are  poor  all  the  summer,  and  from  the 
time  in  the  fall  when  he  begins  to  feed  them  until 
the  grazing  season,  they  will  eat  more  corn  and 
long  food,  than  the  money  they  would  sell  for  in 
the  spring,  would  buy.  If  our  small  farmers 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  growing  of 
hemp,  grain  and  garden  vegetables,  they  would 
find  in  a  very  few  years,  that  they  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  by  many  hundred  dollars.  Do  not  under¬ 
stand  me  as  being  an  enemy  to  stock  raising ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  great  love  for  fine  stock, 
and  the  pain  it  gives  me  to  see  them  so  poorly 
attended  to,  that  caused  me  to  address  you  on 
this  subject.  Those  farmers  only  who  have  large 
farms,  and  can  divide  their  pastures  so  as  to  let 
some  of  them  grow  up  in  grass  early  in  the  spring, 
and  who  have  a  plenty  of  cultivable  land,  should 
ever  engage  in  the  rising  of  stock,  for  they  are 
the  only  men  who  can  make  it  lucrative,  and  who 
can  treat  fine  horses  and  cows  as  they  should  be 
always  treated  by  every  one  who  owns  them.  I 
hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  poor  efforts  in  favor  of 
them  may  be  properly  appreciated,  and  that  what 
I  have  said  may  cause  farmers  to  look  more 
closely  to  their  own  interests.  An  Observer. 

From  the  Yankee  Farmer. 

Mr.  Dossiers  Directione  to  make  Good  Bread. 
— Take  of  fine  flour  six  pounds,  of  water  moder¬ 
ately  warm,  but  not  hot,  two  pints  and  a  half,  of 


liquid  yeast  eight  spoonfuls,  and  of  salt  2  ounces. 
Put  a  pint  of  warm  water  to  the  yeast,  and  mix 
them  well,  by  beating  them  together  with  a 
vrhisk.  Let  the  salt  be  put,  the  remaining  part 
to  the  water  and  stirred  till  completely  dissolved. 
Then  put  both  quantities  of  the  fluid  gradually  to 
the  flour,  and  knead  the  mass  well,  till  the  whole 
is  properly  mixed. — The  dough  must  stand  four 
or  fize  hours  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  and  then  be 
baked  without  delay.  When  properly  managed 
and  baked,  the  above  ingredients  will  have  lost 
about  one  pound  two  ounces  in  weight,  so  that  the 
loaf  will  weigh  seven  pounds  twelve  ounces. 

French  Mode. — Put  a  pint  of  milk  to  three 
quarts  of  water,  in  winter  scalding  hot,  in  sum¬ 
mer  blood  warm,  add  salt,  and  a  pint  and  a  half 
good  yeast.  Pour  the  yeast  into  the  milk  and 
water  and  break  in  about  three  ounces  of  butter. 
Work  it  well  till  it  is  dissolved.  Then  beat  up 
two  eggs  in  a  basin,  and  stir  them  in.  Mix  about 
a  peck  and  a  half  of  flour  with  the  liquor,  and  in 
winter  make  the  dough  pretty  stiff,  but  more 
slack  in  summer.  Mix  it  well,  and  the  less  it  is 
worked  the  better.  Let  it  lie  to  rise  while  the 
oven  is  heating.  When  the  loaves  have  lain  in  a 
brick  oven  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  turn  them 
on  the  other  side  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

longer.  - 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

Method  of  cauting  Cabbagea  to  head  during 
the  winter. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  when  it  is  time  to  gath¬ 
er  cabbages,  we  always  find  more  or  less  of  them 
that  have  not  formed  any  heads.  They  may  have 
grown  well  and  have  a  large  stock  of  leaves  but 
have  not  closed  up  in  the  form  necessary  to  make 
a  good,  compact  cabbage. 

William  Vance,  Esq.  of  Readfield,  has  practis¬ 
ed  for  many  years  the  following  method,  which 
effectually  closes  these  loose  leaves  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  thereby  furnishing  him  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  best  kind  early  in  the  spring.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year,  just  before  the  ground  closes  rd 
he  gathers  all  the  cabbages  which  have  not  head¬ 
ed,  together.  He  then  digs  a  trench  eighteen 
inches  or  more  deep,  and  of  sufficient  width  to 
admit  the  cabbages.  He  then  closes  the  leaves 
together  by  hand,  winding  a  wisp  of  straw  or 
something  else  around  them  to  keep  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  then  pnts  them  into  this  trench,  with 
heads  down  and  roots  up.  He  then  packs  straw 
or  leaves,  and  earth  snug  about  them,  and  rounds 
up  the  earth  over  them.  The  trench  should  be 
dug  in  a  place  where  the  water  of  the  rains  and 
the  snows  runs  off  and  will  not  stand  about  them. 
A  board,  or  a  couple  of  boaids,  nailed  together  in 
the  form  of  a  roof  and  put  over  the  mound,  may 
be  useful. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  open  your  trench  and 
you  will  find  that  your  cabbages  are  all  headed 
firmly  together,  and  if  the  water  has  not  got  in, 
will  be  solid  and  hard.  Mr.  Vance,  has  had  the 
goodness  to  send  us  a  few  heads  which  he  has 
formed  in  this  way,  which  were  very  nice.  By 
following  this  plan,  we  not  only  preserve  the  ca^ 
bages  well  during  the  winter,  but  save  much  of 
the  crop  which  is  not  considered  worth  much. 

SAVING  GREEN  PEAS. 

Mr.  V ance  informs  us  that  he  preserves  greea 
peas  for  winter  use,  simply  by  shelling  them  and 
putting  them  into  bottles,  and  corking  them  very 
tightly.  They  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
bottle  is  open.  In  this  way  you  may  have  green 
peas  all  winter,  if  you  like. — Ibid. 
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